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EBER DECISION HERALDS NEW ERA 
OR AFFIRMATIVE ACTION, SAYS BLACK OFFICIAL 


pod S Mod Ee 1 0 1a AD OO” 
CHICAGO -- With the Weber decision a motivating force, affirmative action 
bfforts must be pursued more aggressively, said Weldon J. Rougeau, director of the 
.S. Labor Department's Office of Federal Contract Compliance Programs (OFCCP). 
Addressing the National Urban League here, Rougeau called for a “renewed spirit" in 


he battle against existing job discrimination. 


While the outcome of the Weber case is clearly a victory for affirmative action,” 
Rougeau said, “that judicial victory alone will not bring about an immediate end to 
iscrimination in the workforce." 

He went on to relate his agency's own equal employment opportunity efforts to 
he landmark case, decided by the U.S. Supreme Court on June 27. 

In that ruling, the Court upheld voluntary affirmative action efforts such as 
hose taken by the United Steelworkers of America and Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical Corp. 
t the firm's Gramercy, La. plant. 

Brian Weber, a white technician there, had challenged Kaiser's craft training 
rogram in what became a precedent-setting “reverse discrimination" case. 

“We welcome the Court's decision,” said Rougeau, “not only as a buttress to 
DFCCP's efforts, but more importantly as an impetus for federal contractors to freely 


ake their own voluntary action." 
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OFCCP, a part of the Labor Department's Employment Standards 


Administration, protects the job rights of women, minorities, handicapped 


persons and veterans on federal contract work. Part of a contractor's 
obligation includes taking affirmative action. 

The Weber decision also provides an-opportunity to clear up myths about 
affirmative action that have led to serious challenges, “both leqal and 
political,” Rougeau noted. 

He urged employers not to abandon their EEO obligation in light of new 
national concerns. 

"We must not lose ground because dark eccnomic or energy clouds are 
gathering," the director warned. “We cannot fall back in retreat.’ 

Rougeau called for a more cohesive approach to affirmative action from 
government agencies, employers, unions and special interest groups. 

‘There are many more Gramercies out there needing immediate attention," 
he pointed out. "The situation at the Kaiser plant is by no means an isolated 
incident." 

Rougeau highlighted OFCCP's own strengthened efforts in the last three 
years--especially since its major reorganization in 1978. 

He noted that the agency's enforcement record is at its highest point 
since originating in 1965 under President:Lyndon Johnson's Executive Order 
11246. 

According to Rougeau, forty-one firms have been cited for EEO violations 
since 1976, and eight have actually been dropped from the government's roster 


of eligible contractors. 
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"We expect to continue this aggressiveness into the 1980's," the 
director asserted. "Those who can't or won't meet their affirmative action 
obligation will face a much tougher OFCCP." 

As examples, he pointed to the agency's strong focus in ferreting out 
discrimination in such growth industries as banking, insurance and coal 
mining. 

Rougeau noted that a major Chicago bank, Harris Trust Co., will face 
trial next month in response to federal allegations of class bias against 
women and minorities. 

He cited this case as an example of OFCCP's new thrust against 
“systemic” discrimination, adding that more than 100 othersuch cases are now 
under active investigation. 

"Meanwhile we are waiting for the Weber decision to penetrate the various 
strata of the marketplace," Rougeau said, "and when it does our hope is that 
discrimination will cease to be a recurring theme." 
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FORUMS WILL EXAMINE NEIGHBORHOOD 
YOUTH EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMS 


WASHINGTON -- The National Youth Work Alliance (NYWA) has received $153,000 to conduct 


a nationwide series of forums on neighborhood yout programs, Assistant Secretary of Labor 


Ernest G. Green announced. 
Representatives of community based organizations (CBO's) will be questioned 


by Congressional representatives, Labor Department officials, and CETA (Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act) prime sponsors about the impact of youth 
programs on local communities. 

The one-day forums, scheduled for July through October, will cover such 
issues as: private and public linkages, the quality of program services from the 
youth perspective, participant decision-making, special-need services, project 
administration and funding, and private sector job placement. 

An audience question-and-answer period will follow each panel discussion. 

The first forum was held in Madison, Wis., July 18; followed by Los Angeles 


on Aug. 1; Hartford, Conn., Aug. 8; and Columbia, S.C., Sept. 26. Washington, 0.C. 


will host a national forum in October. Three other forums are being planned. 
The NYWA will also survey CBO staffers in order to select forum participants 
and to augment forum information. Following the forums, NYWA will recommend 


changes in neighbornood youth programs based on survey and forum reports. 
The non-profit NYWA represents more than 1,000 neighborhood youth service 


groups across the country. 

Youth programs administered by the Employment and Training Administration are: 
Job Corps, Young Adult Conservation Corps, Youth Community Conservation and 
Improvement Projects, Youth Employment Training Program, Youth Incentive 
Entitlement Pilot Projects, and Sugmer Youth Employment Program. They serve 
nearly 1.5 million young people a year. 

For further information, contact Eugene Phillips, project director for 


NYWA's Youth Employment Forums, (202) 785-0779, or Roland Brack, (202) 376-2649, 


Office of Youth Programs, of the Labor Department's Employment and Training Administration 
e e e 
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GUIDE TO COORDINATING SERVICES 
FOR DISPLACED HOMEMAKERS AVAILABLE 


WASHINGTON -- A guide to federal legislation that provides for a range of services 
for displaced homemakers is now available from the Women's Bureau of the U.S. Department 
of Labor. 

The booklet, “A Guide to Coordinating CETA and Vocational Education Legislation 
Affecting Displaced Homemaker Programs," indicates possibilities for coordinating education, 
training, and support services. 

Developed jointly by the Women's Bureau and the Bureau of Occupational and Adult 
Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, the guide shows the relationship 
between components and activities under the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
(Amendments of 1978) and the Vocational Education Act (Education Amendments of 1976), which 
authorize services for displaced homemakers. 

It will assist CETA prime sponsors, state vocational education directors, planning 
counselors, service deliverers, and other groups in designing programs which use 


available resources more effectively. 
In announcing publication of the booklet, Women's Bureau director Alexis M. Herman said 


the guide will “aid in establishing linkages and combining resources to meet the needs of this 
economically disadvantaged group of women who need counseling, training, and job placement 
services." 

A displaced homemaker is a person who has been a homemaker for a substantial number of 
years, having been supported by a family member, but has lost that support and faces en urgent 
need to enter or reenter the job market in order to attain economic self-sufficiency. 

Included in the guide are comparisons of requirements for program operations, allowable 
program services, funding resources, participant eligibility, and other significant asvects 
of both acts. 

Single copies are available free from the Women's Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, Room 
$-3317, Washington, D.C. 20210. To facilitate your request, please enclose a self-addressed 


label. eee 
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SURVEY SHOWS NUMBER OF CETA-ELIGIBLE 
WOMEN, DISPLACED HOMEMAKERS 


WASHINGTON -- Aoubt 22 percent of all U.S. women 16 years of age and over, or 
approximately 18 million women, are poor and are eligible for programs under the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA), according to the Women's Bureau's 
special tabulation of Bureau of the Census data. 

Of the 4 million women who are displaced homemakers, more than 3 million are 
between the ages of 40 and 64. Over 2 million of the women in this age group are 
poor and CETA-eligible displaced homemakers. They constitute about one-third of all 
women 40 to 64 who are eligible for CETA programs. 

The special tabulation was based on data collected for the “Survey of Income and 
Education" in March 1976, currently the most comprehensive survey with respect to 
marital status, labor force participation, and income. 

The tables provide estimates on the number and percentage of women in the 
population who are eligible for CETA programs, are displaced homemakers, and are CETA- 
eligible displaced homemakers. There are tables for the United States, the 10 federal 
regions, all states and the District of Columbia, and selected Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas (SMSA's). Data are by age and race/ethnicity. 

“This information should greatly assist CETA prime sponsors in planning programs 
adequate to meet the needs of women, especially displaced homemakers who have been 
identified as a special target group in the reauthorized CETA legislation,” said 
Women Bureau director Alexis Herman. "To plan such programs, prime sponsors need to 


know how many CETA-eligible displaced homemakers are in their own areas, and no 


statistically reliable data have been available on a national basis before this time," 


she added, 
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Herman also said that the data should be useful to women's groups, community- 
based organizations and other agencies that are planning and developing programs for 
women who are displaced homemakers, as well as other women who are unemployed and 
economically disadvantaged. 

The CETA regulations define a displaced homemaker as an individual who has not 
worked in the labor force for a substantial number of years but has, during those years, 
worked in the home providing unpaid services for family members; has been dependent on 
public assistance or on the income of another family member but is no longer supported 
by that income, or is receiving public assistance on account of dependent children 
in the home, especially where such assistance will soon be terminated; and is unemployed 


or underemployed and is experiencing difficulty in obtaining or upgrading employment. 


AFDC (Aid to Families with Dependent Children) recipients with children under age 


16 were, for purposes of these tabulations, excluded from the CETA definition. 
A limited number of the tables are available from the Women's Bureau, U.S. Department 
of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20210, and from Women's Bureau regional offices. 


# # # 
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OSHA GENERAL INDUSTRY STANDARDS 
AVAILABLE IN BOOK FORM 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor's Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration announced that copies of its general industry standards, Part 1910, Title 29, 
Code of Federal Regulations, are now available in book form from the Government Printing 
Office. 

This is the first reprinting of the standards since the deletion of nearly 1,000 
trivial or nit-picking rules in October 1978, and the first printed in book form since 
January 1976. Until now, employers, employees, and OSHA staffers have had to refer to 
various Federal Register reprints of the Standards to insure compliance with the regulations. 
The new book includes all current OSHA regulations covering general industry except the 
lead standard. 

The paperbound volume (GPO #029-015-0054-6) is available for $6.50 from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 

Federal Register reprints of the lead standard and a very limited number of copies 
of the general industry standards are available from the OSHA publication office, Room 
N3423, New Department of Labor Building, 3rd and Constituion Aven., N.W., Washington, 

D.C. 20210. 
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HEALTH CARE BARGAINING STUDY ISSUED 





WASHINGTON -- Mediators and fact-finders who are called into In extending bargaining rights to non-profit hespitel workers, the 
labor negotiations in the health care industry have found that in amendments established special procedures aimed at preventing strikes or 
more than 40 percent of those cases no real bargaining has occurred lockouts which interrupt delivery of health care services. These include 
before they entered, according to a recent study. the requirements of early notice of intent to modify or terminate a 

stud: found that this failure to paryainu sc-svusly is contract, a 10-day strike notice by the union to the health care insti- 
more likely to occur in large health care facilities because the tution and to the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, mandatory 


impact of a strike is greater, and the parties, therefore, expect mediation, and the discretionary appointment of a fact finding board-of- 


fact finding boards to be appointed. This expectation appears 


inquiry by PMCS if a threatened work stoppage would substantially interrupt 


to delay real bargaining until after such a board is appointed. the delivery of health care services in the locality. 


The study, “The Impact of the 1974 Health Care Amendments The study concludes that, under the amendments, appointment of the 
to the NLRA on Collective Bargaining in the Health Care Industry" 


board-of-inquiry occurs so early in the bargaining process that the 
was prepared by the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 


parties have not fully presented or narrowed the issues to be negotiated 
and was funded by the Labor-Management Services Administration of 


and the appointment of the board should therefore be moved closer to the 
the U.S. Department of Labor. It examines the effects of the 


contract expiration date. 
amendments which granted 1.6 million workers in 3,400 non-profit 


The study also found that methods of health care financing have a. 
hospitals the same collective bargaining rights that were first 
guaranteed to most other workers in the private sector under the cubotantiol impact en bangaining. Ser cuangie, Seavels Snewsenes Plaiey 
Mntiesel Leber telations hot of 163%. federal or state governments, or philanthropic donations now pay more than 
-more- two-thirds of health care expenditures, and direct payments by patients 
account for less than one-third. The study observes that this high 
proportion of so-called third party payments appears to create perfunctory 
bargaining and extend negotiations between the parties three to six months 


beyond contract expiration dates, as well as to reduce the size of con- 


tract settlements. 
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Among other findings, the study notes that the number of union repre- 
sentation elections in health care facilities tripled in the first 28 months 
of the amendments, the number of unfair labor practice charges in the 
health care industry increased from 2 percent of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board's caseload in 1974 to 5 percent in 1976, and the incidence and 
duration of strikes in the health care industry were not significantly 
different from other industries despite the higher percentage of first 
contracts being negotiated. 

The study traces the evolution of public policy toward labor-management 
relations in the health care industry,and profiles the current status of 
collective bargaining. Much of the material is based on information 
accumulated by FMCS in the course of carrying out its mediation respon- 
sibilities under the amendments. Mediators' reports were used to identify 
2,585 bargaining situations involving health care facilities, and a 
-selected number were examined. 

The study covers the period August 25, 1974 through December 31, 1976. 
However, data about union activity, NLRB decisions and court rulings, as 
well as the general impact of the amendments, are current through most 
of 1977. 

Copies of “The Impact of the 1974 Health Care Amendments" are available 
from the Office of Information, Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, 
2100, K Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20427, or from the Division of 
Research and Analysis, LMSA, U.S. Department.of Labor, Room N5677, 3rd 


Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20216. 


July 30, 1979 


NATIONAL UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
STUDY COMMISSION TO MEET 


WASHINGTON -- The first of three summer meetings by the National Commission 
on Unemployment Compensation will be held July 26-28 in Portland, Ore., to 
continue its comprehensive review of UI issues and legislation. 

Subsequent public meetings are scheduled for New York City, Aug. 23-25, and 
in New Orleans, Sept. 16-18. 

The Commission is making the first total review of the unemployment insurance 
system since its creation 45 years ago. Wilbur J. Cohen, a professor at the 
University of Michigan and a former Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 


is chairman. 


Inquiries about the public sessions of the commission should be directed to 


James M. Rosbrow, executive director, National Commission on Unemployment Compen- 


sation, Room 440, 1815 Lynn St., Rosslyn, Va. 22209. 
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